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THE  method  of  remuneration  for  Blind  Workers  has  long  been 
a matter  for  serious  consideration  amongst  those  interested 
in  Blind  Welfare  and  not  always  with  satisfactory  results. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a general  impression  that  there  is  abundant  room 
for  improvement  and  for  a system,  the  principle  of  which  may 
be  applied  to  varying  circumstances  and  yet  secure  some  degree 
of  uniformity  in  its  application. 

To  be  just  to  all  the  subject  must  be  approached  with  a broad 
mind  : with  not  too  narrow  an  outlook,  and  with  a desire  to  do 
justice  not  only  to  the  Blind  Worker,  but  to  those  who  have  to 
provide  the  deficiency  between  actual  earnings  and  the  amounts 
which  it  is  considered  desirable  the  worker  should  receive. 

On  the  one  hand  there  must  be  consideration  and  sympathy 
for  the  worker  and  such  sentiments  should  receive  primary 
attention.  On  the  other  hand  the  Blind  Worker  should  realise 
that  the  least  he  can  do  is  to  give  of  his  best  in  every  way— not 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  mere  minimum  which  will  enable  him 
to  qualify  as  a trained  worker,  but  should  constantly  endeavour 
to  improve  himself,  first  in  the  quality  of  his  work,  and  secondly 
in  a gradual  increase  of  output.  He  will  then  realise  that  by 
his  own  efficiency  he  is  making  himself  a better  workman ; is 
really  earning  more,  and  so  justifying  as  far  as  possible  the  time 
and  money  spent  on  his  training  ; whilst  all  the  time  he  is  increasing 
his  self  respect  and  self  reliance  in  that  he  requires  less  from 
benevolent  grants  and  is  less  and  less  dependent  upon  what  is 
after  all  charity  by  whatever  name  it  may  be  called. 
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There  has  never  been  any  progress  without  some  incentive 
and  reward,  either  financial,  or  in  the  honour  or  appreciation 
by  one’s  fellows,  and  I strongly  advocate  that  in  manual  labour 
the  incentive  should  be  in  increased  wages  for  better  work. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  life  as  equality — and  the  most 
deadening  thing  is  to  have  nothing  better  to  look  forward  to. 
(Ben  Purse  has  said  : — “ Sympathetic  consideration  and  treatment 
we  must  have,  but  a so-called  equality  constitutes  no  inspiration 
for  the  present  and  offers  little  hope  for  the  future.”) 

Three  points  occur  to  me  which  require  decision  : — 

1 . How  is  a worker’s  real  earning  power  to  be  assessed  ? 

2.  What  is  the  minimum  qualification  in  earning  power 
which  will  justify  a worker  being  considered  an  efficient 
journeyman  ? 

3.  What  is  the  minimum  income,  wages  and  augmentation, 
which  it  is  considered  a qualified  worker  should'  receive  ? 

If  we  can  decide  these  three  points  we  have  a basis  upon 
which  to  work 

Another  question  we  may  put  is  as  to  whether  it  is  justifiable 
at  any  time  to  pay  more  in  augmentation  of  earnings  to  one  who 
enjoys  the  shelter  and  many  advantages  of  a workshop  than  the 
maximum  paid  to  one  who  is  not  so  employed.  For  instance, 
when  a minimum  wage  is  paid  the  proportion  chargeable  to 
augmentation  is  sometimes  as  much  as  34/-  or  36/-  when  under 
the  same  administration  the  maximum  grant  to  one  outside  the 
workshop  is  only  25/-,  yet  each  may  be  equally  needy  and 
deserving.  Every  one  of  these  points  deserves  the  most  careful 
consideration  if  we  are  to  be  just  as  well  as  generous. 

If  workshops  are  considered  as  merely  occupational  centres, 
no  regard  whatever  need  be  paid  to  earnings,  but  they  are  more 
than  that : they  claim  to  be  productive  and  that  the  blind  employed 
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there  are  trained  craftsmen  : they  enter  and  compete  for  orders 
in  the  commercial  world  and  are  now  required  by  the  Ministry 
of  Health  to  submit  manufacturing  and  trading  accounts.  Those 
accounts  cannot  be  accurately  compiled  unless  the  market  value 
of  the  labour  is  ascertained,  and  the  easiest  and  most  simple 
method  is  to  take  the  recognised  piece  work  rate  of  the  appropriate 
Trades  Union  where  such  exists,  or  by  an  agreed  rate  where 
that  is  not  possible,  for  in  costing  any  article  the  exact  proportion 
due  to  labour  must  be  ascertained. 

I argue,  therefore,  that  the  best  method  of  assessing  the 
earnings  of  the  worker  is  on  a piece  work  basis. 

In  many  occupations  it  is  possible  to  render  sighted  assistance 
which  will  materially  help  the  earnings  of  the  Blind  Worker, 
(i e.g.}  the  boring  of  brush  stocks)  and  the  wages  of  such  sighted 
assistance  would,  of  course,  be  part  of  the  cost  of  production 
when  such  wages  are  only  a small  proportion  of  the  total  costs 
the  piece  work  rate  to  the  blind  need  not  be  reduced  as  a 
consequence  of  that  assistance.  The  piece  work  rate,  wherever 
it  is  possible  of  application,  is,  however,  the  best  basis  on  which 
to  ascertain  the  exact  labour  cost  of  a given  article  and  is  also  an 
indication  of  the  productive  value  of  each  worker. 

In  considering  the  effect  on  the  worker  of  piece  work  rates  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  blind  industry  we  have  no  method 
or  system  of  forcing  production,  nor  have  we  any  shock  workers 
to  set  the  pace  as  in  the  Russian  commune.  The  first  qualification 
of  efficiency  in  a Blind  Worker  is  not  speed,  but  quality,  for 
without  quality  speed  is  useless,  and  the  quantity  should  always 
be  a poor  second  to  quality. 

If  a flat  rate  is  paid  to  all  workers  alike  independently  of 
individual  excellence  or  backwardness,  the  costs  can  still  be 
ascertained  by  dividing  the  total  sum  paid  in  wages  by  the  product, 
but  such  a method  does  not  distinguish  between  the  really  clever 
or  industrious  worker  and  one  who  either  through  lack  of  capacity 
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or  inclination  is  only  producing  the  minimum  which  will  retain 
him  in  the  workshop.  To  endeavour  to  put  all  men  on  a dead 
level  is  to  remove  all  incentive  to  progress  or  improvement,  and 
instead  of  raising  the  poor  craftsman  to  a higher  level  the  result 
is  to  bring  down  the  best  more  and  more  to  the  level  of  the  worst. 

With  a view  to  the  best  interests  of  the  more  efficient  blind 
worker  I advocate  piece  work  rates  as  the  best  basis  on  which 
to  assess  earning  power. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  as  to  what  is  the  minimum  earning 
capacity  which  will  qualify  a man  as  an  approved  worker,  bearing 
in  mind  that  quality  must  take  precedence  over  speed.  Regard 
must  of  course  be  given  to  each  particular  trade,  for  in  one  it  is 
possible  with  the  same  effort  to  earn  much  more  than  in  another, 
so  that  the  minimum  to  qualify  will  vary  with  different  trades  and 
even  in  different  areas,  and  should  be  agreed  by  all  parties.  It 
is  obvious  that  before  any  man  can  be  recognised  as  a competent 
trained  worker  some  standard  must  be  attained  and  that  standard 
should  not  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  individual  or  committee, 
but  should  be  agreed  upon  and  uniform  throughout  any  area 
where  conditions  are  equal. 

Often  the  period  of  training  extends  for  five  years  and  costs 
roughly,  with  maintenance,  £90  a year,  a total  of  £450,  provided 
largely  from  the  public  purse,  and  for  this  expenditure  a reasonable 
degree  of  efficiency  is  expected,  although  not  always  attained. 
That  efficiency  can  only  be  ascertained  by  quality  of  work  and  by 
earning  power,  but  generally  speaking  the  earning  power  is  not 
sufficient  for  adequate  support  in  the  standard  of  living  we  all 
desire  for  the  Blind  Worker,  and  here  again  every  encouragement 
should  be  given  to  enable  him  to  realise  that  by  his  own  exertion 
and  application  he  can  improve  that  standard  through  increased 
earnings,  and  become  less  dependent  upon  charity.  It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  any  payment  above  actual  earnings  is  in  the 
nature  of  charity — whether  it  comes  from  private  benevolence 
or  from  the  rates — and  no  self-respecting  citizen  likes  to  think 
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that  he  is  living  more  than  is  necessary  on  the  rates.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  inadequate  earnings  should  be  augmented  to  a sum 
which  will  ensure  reasonable  comfort,  yet  we  should  not  assess 
this  on  a maximum  but  as  a basis  on  a minimum  which  will  allow 
of  the  more  diligent  or  efficient  v/orker  increasing  it  by  his  own 
industry. 

The  whole  of  the  difference  between  real  earnings  and  income 
is  augmentation,  and  I put  forward  the  contention  that  it  is  illogical 
ever  to  give  in  augmentation  more  than  the  maximum  which 
is  given  to  those  who  are  not  employed.  It  does  not  seem  right 
to  me  that  one  with  the  many  advantages  of  employment  in  a 
Workshop  and  no  family  responsibilities,  should  receive  more 
from  benevolence,  in  addition  to  wages  earned,  than  one  who 
has  none  of  those  advantages,  yet  there  are  cases  where  3 6/-,  and 
even  as  much  as  40/-  per  week  is  paid  in  augmentation  when 
the  maximum  to  a blind  person  not  so  employed  is  only  25/-. 
There  should  not  be  that  inequality  of  treatment. 

When  augmentation  is  provided  by  private  benevolence  the 
donors  may  at  their  discretion  give  preference  to  any  privileged 
minority,  but  when  it  is  provided  from  public  funds  the 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  are  duty  bound  to  avoid  any 
unfair  discrimination  in  administering  the  funds  of  which  they 
are  for  the  time  being  trustees. 

Now  we  come  to  a system  of  remuneration  which  will  not 
only  provide  a minimum  income  but  will  leave  room  for 
improvement  through  the  efforts  and  ability  of  the  worker,  and 
will  provide  a constant  incentive  to  better  conditions. 

For  the  sake  of  my  argument,  I will  assume  that  the  minimum 
earning  power  of  a man  to  qualify  as  a competent  workman  is  16/-, 
and  the  minimum  income  desirable  for  him  to  receive  is  40/-, 
the  difference  of  24/-  being  augmentation.  On  a forty-eight 
hour  week  this  would  mean  payment  at  the  rate  of  iod.  per  hour  ; 
or  1 /-  per  hour  should  a forty-hour  week  become  standardised.  To 
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all  men  earning  from  16/-  to  19/9  I would  pay  the  same  equal 
rate  per  hour.  To  all  earning  20/-  to  23/9  an  additional  halfpenny 
per  hour,  and  similarly  for  every  increase  in  earning  power  of  4/- 
per  week  the  remuneration  should  be  one  halfpenny  per  hour  more. 
By  this  method,  as  earnings  increased  the  demands  on  charitable 
augmentation  would  be  reduced,  until  if  a man  should  earn  64/- 
per  week  he  could  claim  to  be  entirely  self-supporting ; he  would 
cease  to  receive  augmentation,  and  would  be  entirely  independent 
of  charity. 

To  avoid  both  frequent  calculation  and  the  inequality  of  a good 
week  and  a bad  one  following  consecutively,  the  rates  paid  to  each 
worker  should  be  reviewed,  and,  if  necessary,  revised  every  four 
weeks,  and  preferably  in  consultation  with  representatives  of  the 
trade  concerned.  The  rates  to  be  paid  for  the  ensuing  four  weeks 
would  then  be  fixed  upon  the  respective  average  earnings  of  the 
past  four  weeks,  and  even  although  a man  might  produce  sufficient 
in  quantity  to  qualify  for  a rise,  if  the  quality  were  bad  it  should 
not  be  given.  But  on  the  other  hand,  specially  good  quality 
might  equally  justify  an  increase  in  wages  by  placing  the  worker 
in  a higher  grade.  As  the  workers  would  be  paid  on  an  hourly 
basis  correct  time  sheets  should  be  kept  and  to  ensure  promptitude 
and  good  discipline  all  absences  and  late  time  would  be  deducted, 
but  if  for  any  reason  a sympathetic  payment  would  be  desirable 
such  payment  should  be  charged  against  the  Benevolent  and  not 
against  the  Trading  Account. 

The  scheme  is  elastic  if  the  principle  be  accepted ; it  is  simple 
to  work  : it  gives  a guaranteed  income  and  provides  an  improving 
reward  for  competent  industry  and  an  incentive  to  progress  : 
but  it  may  not  be  acceptable  to  either  those  whose  chief  objects 
are  an  easy  time  and  preferential  position  for  the  worker  or  the 
extraction  of  as  much  as  possible  from  public  funds  without 
adequate  return.  I again  quote  Mr.  Purse,  who  has  said  that 
advocacy  of  a minimum  wage  that  is  unrelated  to  production  has  a 
sentimental  appeal  but  cannot  be  sustained  on  economic  grounds 
and  that  the  day  is  gone  by  when  an  income  could  with  justification 
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be  claimed  for  blind  persons  which  they  make  no  effort  to  earn. 
The  great  object  of  the  system  I suggest  is  to  secure  first  a minimum 
income  which  shall  afford  reasonable  comfort,  and  next  that 
incentive  to  improvement  which  is  inherent  in  almost  everyone ; 
it  assists  the  management  too,  and  it  is  a simple  matter  to  separate 
the  augmentation  from  earnings.  It  facilitates  costing  and  if  a 
surplus  from  sales  cannot  be  shown  over  and  above  the  prime 
cost  of  material  and  labour  it  is  not  the  workers  who  are  to  blame. 
The  primary  object  of  Workshops  is  not  a commercial  profit,  or 
even  production,  but  is  solely  to  give  the  blind  person  a safe- 
guarded opportunity  to  become  as  nearly  self-supporting  as 
possible,  and  the  measure  of  success  or  failure  will  be  shown  in 
the  form  of  accounts  recommended  by  the  Ministry.  Accounts 
are  slowly  improving,  but  it  still  costs  from  £50  to  over  £100  per 
worker  per  annum,  in  addition  to  wages  earned,  to  keep  a blind 
person  employed  in  a Workshop.  It  surely  behoves  every  one 
interested,  the  representatives  of  Local  Authorities  in  particular, 
to  seriously  consider  how  this  too  often  excessive  cost  can  be 
reduced.  I put  forward  a definite  objective  which  is  by  no  means 
impossible  of  attainment  in  any  really  well  managed  Workshop, 
and  that  is  that  the  cost  of  employing  a Blind  Worker  should  not 
be  allowed  to  exceed  the  maximum  grant  to  one  unemployed, 
i.e.,  that  assuming  the  maximum  grant  to  one  unemployed  be  25/- 
per  week,  the  loss  on  a Workshop  plus  all  benevolent  grants, 
should  not  exceed  £65  per  annum,  per  worker.  Should  it  exceed 
that  sum  it  becomes  obvious  that  it  costs  more  to  employ  a man 
than  to  maintain  him  in  idleness,  and  this,  notwithstanding  the 
financial  advantages  enjoyed  by  most  Institutions.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  immeasurable  benefit  of  employment,  but  apart  from 
this  sentiment  we  ought  to  realise  as  a community  that  where  it 
costs  more  to  maintain  a man  in  work  than  in  idleness,  the 
Workshops  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  sense  as  a commercial 
proposition.  We  must  recognise  that  every  worker  employed 
under  such  conditions  may  be  the  means  of  keeping  out  of 
employment  another  who  would  be  of  greater  value  to  the 
community,  and  however  unpleasantly  facts  may  jar  our  sympathies, 
it  is  only  the  unwise  who  refuse  to  face  them. 
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Table  to  Illustrate  the  Principle  of  Payment  set  out 
in  Mr.  Whitehead’s  Paper. 

The  figures  used  are  for  illustration  only  and  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  maxima  or  minima. 


Grade 

Number 
of  Hours 
Worked 

Rate  of  Pay 
per  Hour 

Actual  Earnings 
at  Trade  Union 
Piece  Work  Rates 

Augmentation 

Income 

40 

I /- 

16/- 

24/- 

40/- 

I 

48 

iod. 

16/- 

24/- 

40/- 

2 

48 

iojd. 

20/- 

22/- 

42/- 

3 

48 

nd. 

24/- 

20/- 

44/“ 

4 

48 

njd. 

28/- 

18/- 

46/- 

5 

48 

1/- 

32/- 

16/- 

48/- 

6 

48 

i/oj 

36/- 

14/- 

50/- 

7 

48 

1/1 

40/- 

12/- 

52/- 

8 

48 

1/1} 

44/- 

IO/- 

54/~ 

9 

48 

1/2 

48/- 

8/- 

56/- 

10 

48 

1/2* 

52/- 

6/- 

58/- 

11 

48 

1/3 

56/- 

4/- 

60/“ 

12 

48 

1/34 

60/— 

2/- 

' 62/- 

13 

48 

1/4 

64/- 

Nil 

64/- 

Explanatory  Notes. 
To  work  the  Scheme 


(a)  Fix  the  minimum  production  at  Trade  Union  Rates  necessary 
for  a worker  to  qualify  as  efficient  (for  convenience  of 
reckoning  16/-  per  week  is  assumed). 

( b ) Agree  upon  a minimum  income  for  the  least  efficient  worker, 
having  in  mind  a rising  scale  (40/-  per  week  assumed). 

(c)  Fix  a working  week  and  pay  as  much  per  hour  as  will  bring  in 
the  agreed  minimum  income  (forty  hour  week  illustrated,  but 
a forty-eight  hour  week  set  out  in  detail.  For  a forty-eight 
hour  week  and  a minimum  income  of  40/-  per  week  the 
rate  per  hour  would  be  iod.) 

As  earnings  increased  so  would  the  Wage  Rate.  Every  increase 
of  4/-  in  earnings  (averaged  over  four  weeks)  would  place  a worker 
in  a higher  grade.  The  difference  between  earnings  and  income 
in  each  case  would  be  paid  out  of  the  benevolent  funds. 


Further  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  Northern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  274,  Deansgate,  Manchester  3 
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